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404 THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

Gaelic, easily decomposes by reducing them to the roots of 
bis own language? 

" After having examined the language of the Gaels, the au- 
thor closes his work by some remarks on the fragments, which 
remain, of their literature, that is to say, upon the celebrated 
poems, known by the name of Ossianic. But this interesting 
matter deserves a separate consideration ; and, if the Society 
pleases, I will make it the subject of a second Report." 

ANTHOLOGIANA.— No. III. 

The last article under this head was confined to the works 
of Taliesin : we intend to devote this, in a similar manner, to 
extracts from the poems of Llywarch Hen, or Llywarch the 
Aged, who also lived during the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The productions, that have descended to our times under the 
name of this venerable bard, are of a singular character, being 
all of them written in the Triban Milwr, or Warrior's Triplet, 
the most ancient perhaps of all the Welsh metres *. And we 
may also venture to aver of them, that, both in their poetical 
and historical features, they may claim a superiority over most 
of the poems of the same age. Free from the mysticism, 
which generally distinguishes the strains of Taliesin and 
Merddin, as well as from the unavoidable obscurities of the 
Gododin, the poetical remains of Llywarch possess a primitive 
and artless simplicity, which is among the strongest proofs of 
their genuineness. The themes too, which the bard has se- 
lected, are, for the most part, such as were intimately con- 
nected with his own wayward destiny : — the battles in which 
he was engaged, the loss of his territory, of his children and 
of his patrons, his various sufferings, his infirmities, and his 
destitute old age. They are, in a word, the themes of sorrow, 
and, springing, as they did, from the heart of the poet, can- 
not fail to find a responsive vibration in that of the reader. 

* It has been very plausibly surmised, that this was the metre, in which 
instruction was anciently delivered to the Auenyddion, or pupils of the 
Bardic Institution, and that the lines, which Caesar mentions to have 
been committed by them to memory, were of this character. The form 
seems particularly appropriate to the occasion, and especially as being of 
that triadic nature, to which the ancient Cymry were so partial. 
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The detached passages, however, which fall within the object 
of the Anthologiana*, can convey but an inadequate idea 
of the general characteristics, to which we have just adverted. 
But they are not deficient in those peculiarities, which we 
have frequently had occasion to notice, as belonging to the 
poetry of the Cymry. 

The first extract, we select, is the first triplet of the 
Marwnad Geraint ab Erbin, or Elegy upon Geraint ab Erbin, 
Prince of Devon f, and is remarkable for a boldness, if not 
sublimity, if expression. 

Pan aned Geraint, oedd agoredpyrth Nev, 
Rhoddai Grist d arched — 
Pryd mirain, Prydain ogoned. 

When Geraint was born, the portals of Heaven 

were opened, 
Christ vouchsafed what was supplicated — 
A countenance beaming with beauty, the 

glory of Britan. 

The next triplet forms part of a description, in the same 
poem, of a great battle fought at Llongborth, supposed to be 
Portsmouth, between the Saxons and Britons, the latter of 
whom were commanded, on the occasion, by Arthur and 
Geraint. 

Yn Llongborth gwelais gymminiad, 

Gwyr yn ngryd, a gwaed ar iad, 

Rhag Geraint, maw mab ei dad. 

At Llongborth I saw the conflicting edges of blades, 
Men quaking with terror, and gore on the brow, 
Before Geraint, the great son of his father. 

The word cymminiad, in this extract, is well worthy of no- 
tice, and has no synonyme, that we are aware of, in any other 
language. 

The lines that follow, taken also from the Elegy on Geraint, 
convey, we think, a very picturesque sketch of the fleetness 
and vigour of a war-horse. They form part of several triplets 
of a similar character. 

* See No. 24, of the Cambro-Briton, p. 108. 

♦ Arch, of Wales, vol. i. p. 101. 
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Ocdd re redaint dan vorddwyd Geraint, 

Garhirion, graivn kydd, 

Rhuthr ijoddaith ar ddifaith vynydd. 

Under the thighs of Geraint were fleet runners, 
With long legs, their food the grain of deer, 
Their assault like the conflagration on the 
wild hills. 

This triplet affords a pretty strong instance, especially in the 
second line, of that elliptical form of expression, peculiar to 
Welsh poetry, and in which it so much resembles the ancient 
Hebrew. The words, in italics in the translation, have none 
to correspond with them in the original. 

The next extract is from among a series of aphoristic tri- 
plets, entitled Y Gorwynion, or the Coruscants *, the first two 
lines of which contain, generally, some poetical imagery, and 
the last a moral axiom ; and, possibly, one may have been ori- 
ginally intended to illustrate the other. 

Gorwyn blaen perthi, ceingyvreu adar, 
Hir ddydd dawn goleu : 
Trugar dafar Duw goreu. 

Glittering is the top of the brakes, birds are their 

fair gems, 
The long day is the gift of the light: 
To be merciful is the attribute of the most excellent 
God. 
The ellipsis, of which we have just spoken, is again exempli- 
fied in this passage, in the construction of which not a single 
verb is employed. 

In the two triplets, that follow, extracted from the Marwnad 
Urien Regcd, or Elegy on Urien Rheged t, the reader cannot 
fail to recognize the poetical talent of Llywarch, in his figura- 
tive expressions, not very unlike the bold imagery by which 
Hebrew poetry is occasionally distinguished. 

Dymcyvarxoyddiad yn hwch dyica ; 
Blwng chwerthin mor ryvel dorvheddiad, 
Urien Reged yreidiawl gravel. 

* Arch.of Wales, vol. i. p. 122. t Id. ib. p. 108. 
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Eryr, gal yn hwch glew had, 
Ryvel goddig, buddig vael, 
Urien greidiawl gavael. 

Let me be directed onward to the fierce assault ; 
Like the ocean's surly laughter is the expanding 

tumult of war, 
Where rages Urien Reged, fiery champion. 

Like the eagle, in his assault a bold and 

generous foe, 
Of war the torment, secure of conquest, 
/* Urien with the grasp of fire. 

The first word in this extract, and the last of the second line, 
afford additional illustrations of the force of the Welsh com- 
pounds. 

We shall select two other stanzas from this Elegy, which 
are among a number that describe, and some of them most pa- 
thetically, the desolate state of Urien's mansion, after his 
death. 

Yr aelwyd hon, neus cudd danad? 

Tra va vyw ei gwarcheidwad, 

Mwy gcrddyvnasai eirchiad. 

This hearth, will it not be covered with nettles ? 
Whilst its protector was yet alive, 
More familiarized with it was the needy petitioner. 
And again, 

Yr ystwfwl hum, a'r hum draw, 
Mwy gorddyrmasai amdanaw 
Elwch lln, a llwybyr anaw. 

This buttress here, and that one yonder, 
More congenial around them would have been 
The joyous acclamations of a company, and 
the course of harmony. 

The words, translated " course of harmony," llwybyr anaw, 
mean, literally, " the path of vocal music," and strike us 
as particularly poetical. They here apply to the songs of 
social festivity, now banished from the deserted halls of Urien. 
Cynddelw has llwybyr anant in a similar sense. 
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The following triplet occurs in the Lines addressed to the 
Cuckoo of the Vale of Cuawg*: — 
Cyntevin, cam ar ystre, 
Pan vrys cedwyr i gadle; 
Mi aid av, anav a'm de. 
Summer is arrived, and proud on their course 
Are the warriors, as they hasten to the battle-plain; 
But for me, I shall not go — my wounds keep 
me apart. 
Cyntevin, here translated " summer," is the usual term for 
May-day ; and, whether it be a derivative of tevin, and so 
have a reference to the first expansion of vegetation, or of 
hevin, and, in that sense, refer to the first appearance of sum- 
mer, it is, in its application, equally just and expressive. 

In the Elegy on Cynddylan ab Cyndrwyn f, the longest of 
all the poems of Llywarch, there are many passages, particu- 
larly characteristic of his muse. We can only find room for 
one or two. 

Nid angati, Freuer, a'm de heno; 
Am dammhorth brodyrdde 
Dihunav, wylav vore ! 

It is not his death, Freuer, that afflicts me to night; 
It is for the loss of the commonwealth's support 
That I am sleepless, and early I shall weep. 
Brodyrdde and dihunav deserve notice in this extract as words 
of considerable expression according to the genius of the Welsh 
tongue. 

The next triplet we select as well for the beauty of the 
thought, as for the particular smoothness of the lines, and espe- 
cially of the last. 

Neu'r syllais olygon ar dirion dif 
O orsedd Orwynion? — 
Hir hwyl haul, hvoy vy nghovwn. 
Have not my eyes gazed on a pleasant land 
From the high mount of Gorwynion J ? — 
Long is the course of the sun, longer far my 
recollections. 

• Arch, of Wales, vol. i. p. 126. t Id. ib. p. 107. 

% Probably, the hill near Sylatyn in Shropshire, now called Orsedd Wen 
which affords an extensive view between the Dee and the Severn. 
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One other extract must conclude our present gleanings from 
the poems of Iiywarch, and this we shall take from his Elegy 
on Old Age *, which abounds in historical notices of himself 
and his sons, on which account it may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the most interesting of all his remains. The following tri- 
plet, however, is here introduced for the felicity of the image 
in the last line, which must strike the reader as highly poetical. 

Er yvais i icin o gawg, 

JEv a ragwan rai rheiniawg : 

EsgyU gwattnr oedd waewawr Ihtawg. 

Since I drank wine from the goblet, 
He made an onset before the men of spears : 
Like the wings of the dawn was the gleaming 
of the lance of Duawg. 

Oioaewawr, here translated " gleaming of the lance," is ano- 
ther illustration of the force of the Welsh compound terms : it 
means, properly, that radiation of a weapon, which is occa- 
sioned by the velocity with which it is used. Taliesin, we re- 
collect, has, in one of his poems, the same beautiful image. 



ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

LETTER XV. 

Rev. Goronwy Owen to Mr. William Morris, 
Comptroller of the Customs at Holyhead f. 

Dear Sir, — ftage : vy anwyl gydwladwr dilediaith ! a ddy- 
laswn ddywedyd ; eithr, os chwi a'm hesgusoda am hyn o dro, 
chwi gewch ychwaneg o Gymraeg y tro nesav. 

* Arch, of Wales, vol..i. p. 114. 

t We have great pleasure in the insertion of this Letter, (which, we be- 
lieve, has not before appeared in print,) since every relic, however in- 
considerable, of Goronwy Owen, the most favoured of all the modern vo- 
taries of the Atven, cannot fail to have its charms for the admirers of our 
language and literature. We are likewise pleased to have this opportu- 
nity of resuming a favourite article, and should feel truly grateful to any 
of our readers, that could favour us with any " original letters" of in- 
terest. Such, as have already appeared in the Cambro-Bbiton, may be 
found in vol. i. pp. 14. 53. 133. 175. 255. 329. and 411; and in vol. ii. pp. 16. 
and 158.— Ed. 
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